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FOREWORD 


I have had a glance at Mr. Kailash s 
Tragedy of tJinnah. The book appears to me 
be a comprehensive history of the Communal 
Problem— ‘the most difficult and moat baffling, 
that we have to solve— and the various 
attempts that have been made from time to 
time to tackle it. 

The labour that Mr. Kailash has bestowed 
on the book is praiseworthy and I have no 
doubt that the book will be of immense use to 
students of public affairs in our country. 

The author's criticism at certain places 
is lather strong and 1 wish he had rather left 
it out. 


KARACHI : 

24th Jime, mi. JETHI T- SIPAHIMALANI 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIOX 


The so-called Indian Communal problem has be- 
come a nuisance in Indian politics. It comes handy to 
the British Raj when awkwardly facing the demand of 
India’s freedom. It has given birth to sellish and fanatic 
demagogues who have played havoc in the Indian toy- 
shop. It has let loose a feeling of fear, mutual hatred, 
disgust and fatalism. There prevails an atmosphere of 
suspense, suspicion and hostility in India. 

It is sought to be made out that the problem is the 
outcome of capricious intentions of one community to 
sweep up the legitimate rights and interests of othen. 
The British Raj are alu-ays at pains to show that India’s 
communal troubles arc of her own making, bo long 
as the communal problem is not solved to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, British Raj will have no truck with Indian 
aspirations. They, by their *‘ehfe asiociahon witft all 
elaisei" of Indians have got an ^'obligation” towards 
them, which the Britisli Raj would fail to discharge, if 
they allow India tO be free, without making "adequate" 
arrangements for the svcifarc of their age-long friends ! 
Thus India’s progress hangs in the balance 1 

It becomes imperative, therefore, that an attempt be 
made to study the problem from its historical aspect. 
Much of the problem would be found to be a purely 


manufactured stuff, and the rest of it a myth ! Even if 
an insignificant fraction of it is a reality, it is the result of 
individual bungling and individual super-sensitiveness. 

Certainly it docs us no credit to allow the Indian 
stalemate to grow because of the so-called communal 
problem. It would be equally true on the other hand, 
that the problem is neither of our making nor entirely 
of our un-doing. Our communal problem is a feather 
in our masters' cap, and we cannot pluck it with im- 
punity. 

Our masters liave thougiit it wise to favour one or the 
other community in India as the c.xigcncics of the 
situation demanded. As early as 1021 a British oilicial 
ViTotc in The Astatic Journal : — 

"Dh'tde el impera should be the motto of our Indian 
administration, whether political, civil or military.” 

Lt.-Col. John C-okc, Commandant at Moradabad, at 
the lime of Indian Mutiny wrote : — 

“Our endeavours should be to uphold in full force the 
(for us fortunate) separation which exists between the 
dilTcrcnt religions and races, no/ to endeavour to 
amnli^nmnle them. Divide el impera should be 
piinciplc of Indian Government.” 

Lord F.lphinstone, Governor of Bomb.ay, in a minute 
dated May !4, 1059, wrote ; — 

'‘Divide ft inpera w.as the old Roman motto and it 
should be ours.” 



Sir John Siratchey, an important British Indian 
Civilian, said : — 

"The existence side by side, of hostile creeds nmonp 
Indian people is one nf the strong points in onr political 
position in India** 

The balance of favouritism swung in favour of the 
Hindus 6rst. Lord Cllenboroogh, Gos'crnor-General 
of India was not quite satisfied with the attitude of the 
Indian Muslims in days.ofihe Pint Kabul Expedition, 
and therefore was anxious to secure the enthusiastic 
support of the Hindus. In a letter dated October 4, 
1842, written to Duke of Wellington, he expressed a keen 
desire to secure the active support of the Hindus, who, 
he felt, were more faithful than the Muslims ! 

Again Lord EUenborough wrote on J8th Januarj*» 
1843 

*'I cannot close my cj'es to the belief, that the race 
(Muslims) is fundamentally hostile to us and, there- 
fore, our true policy is to conciliate the Hindus.” 

The Hindu having drunk at the spring of his masten, 
thought that imitation svas the surest flattery, and began 
to demand Home Rule and other political rights, wliicli 
his masters enjoyed at home. At once there was a swing 
to the left — towards hluslims. 

Sir Bampfyldc Fuller, Governor of East Bengal 
declared in an address that the Go\-cmmcnt of India had 



two wivfs. Hindu nnd Nfuslim, of which the Muslim 
was the “favourite u’ife.” 

Lend Oliver, Secretary of State for India, very frankly 
admitted that the "predominant bias in British oflicialdom 
in favour of tiie Muslim community was partly on the 
"round of closer sympathy, hut more largely /is a mahe- 
nri^ht i}_!;nirisl Hindu mlimmUsmJ" 

It is said in certain quarters that race hatred and 
communalism are not pure.ly of British origin, ihc^se 
evistfd before the British arrived on the scene. What 
does Sir John Maynard, retired Senior Member of the 
I'.xeeutive Council of the Punjab say about it ? 

"It is, of course, true that Britislr antbority could not 
have established, could not now maintain itself, hut 
for a fissiparous tendency of which the Hindu* 
Muslim antagonism is one manifestation. It is also 
trtie that tite mass rivalry of the two communities 
began under British rule. Persecuting rulers made 
their .nppe.arance from time to time in the pre- 
Brirish era. levying tribute on unbelievers or 
punishing with fan.atiral zeal the slaying of kinc. 
But the Hitidu and Muslim masses before they had 
eaten of the tree of knowledge and heromr religion- 
cnnsriotis irorshipp'd ftacrjully lid' (ly u'df at die sain,- 

t/ific'r.’* 

T hr pre-e.'it hook it just an atirrtipi at .an historical 
Stirs ey of the problem and its analysis as it stands to-dav. 
In the later portion of the hook, the present leadership 



of the Muslim League coroes in for a good deal of 
criticism. I wish I could araid it. 

I hope the reader shall find the book useful. Any 
suggestions for improvement for the second edition sh.nll 
be gratefully received. 

I have liberallv drawn on the works of many writers 
for the production of this book My hcart*felt thanks to 
them. 

I am grateful to roy friends, A. N. Sharma and Shadi 
Lai Malhotra for the kind help rendered by them in 
writing this book. 

My thanks are also due to my friends Shri Jagannath 
Ji, Comrade Ram Krishan, Mr. Arjan Das, Mr. Harnam 
Das for their kind help, which I very much appreciate. 

I have also to thank Xfessrs. K. R. Sondhi and F. C. 
Kapur of the “Allied Press” for their kind co-operation 

I thank all of them once again. 


JItANO (PUNJAB) : 

June 18 , mi. 


KAILASH CHANDRA 



PREFACE TO THE 2ND EDITION. 


Due to difficuUie<i in procuring paper the second 
edition could not be placed in the market earlier. 

Much water has flown down the bridges since the 
publication of the first edition. Catastrophic changes 
liave taken place all over the world. Hongkong, 
Singapore, Barnco, Malaya, Burma and other tiny spots 
in the far eastern pacific have changed colours and hands. 
America stands stripped of its territories in the high seas 
around Japan. Italian Empire in Africa has become a 
thing of the past. The Union Jack and the American 
flags fly and flutter over the places svhich tlic Italians 
took ages to c.irvc for themselves. Ttic man of the 
proud chin is now “Poor little Mussolini.” Stalin is 
fighting back and also grumbling .about the mcagrcncss 
of outside help, about which he had great illusions. 
Hitler repents having been taken in by “the greatest 
camouflage ” in world history — that Russo-Finnis 
War. Chiang-ki-Sheik fights with his back to the wall — a 
grim battle indeed. The tiny possessions of the Dutch, 
the French and others no longer trouble and worry 
tlie boy in the History’ and Geography class. White 
man’s lunden looks to have Ikcu made lighter, but in 
re.ality it has become he.avicr ! Too heavy perhaps. 
World is more in the throes of confusion than ever — 



(■•■) 

Bloody confusion Prophesies about the war arc wishful 
thinkini^. 

India too had its share of confusion and pain. British 
Machiavellianism stands more ingloriously expoicd. 
Cripps Fraud was a heart*rcnding blow to Gandh'ji’s 
trust in the bonaftdes of the British. How sore 
was Gandhiji about it ! People like Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru are painfully dismayed Frustration has seized the 
minds of our leadership. We really do not know the 
noit step. The British Raj have lost all decency and 
grace (if they ever had any) in dealing tvith the Indian 
problem. How gratituous svas the insult in the refusal 
of the Viceroy to discuss the Indian situation with the 
leaders of the Non-parties Conference. Can that sort of 
mentality be the basis for any cooperation on any plane? 

The British Raj have openly stepped out to flirt with 
the Muslim League, and other non-Congress elements 
in the country. TTie inclusion of Dr. N. B. Kharc in the 
Viceroy's expanded Council is a bait to many a political 
weakling in India. Betray the country and the Congress 
and atonce a big reward begins to dangle before you. 
Quislings are not a Norwegian phenomenon ; they spring 
up everywhere. How paying it becomes sometimes to 
outrage you' motherland ! 

The second edition goes out bearing the prints of 
many obsessions in the mind of the author. His helpless- 
ness. his agony and anguish, perhaps they again find a 
reflection in the book, as they did in the fint edition. 
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unscrupulous designs and to educate the masses that the 
interests ofHindus and Muslims are identical. 

I renew my thanks to all those kind friends whose 
criticism and advise I sought and got. 

JiiANc (Punjab). KAILASII CHANDRA 

2Gih May, 1943. 
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CHAPTER I 

“Couaterpoiie” to Coogreis Aims 

THE Indian National Congrcjs born in 1C85 had 
become a fairly restive child by the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The British Gox^ernment in India 
had thought that the Congress would continue to remain 
a steam-letting organisation standing between the 
Government and the people, as an intermediary or, still 
better, as an informer to the British Government, of the 
winds and currents of Indian public opinion, which at 
that time meant the opinion of the few educated persons 
in the country. The Government liad perhaps realised, 
that one of the causes of the so-called Indian Mutiny of 
1857 (also called India’s First War of Independence by 
Nationalist India), u'as the absolute apathy of the 
British bureaucrat towards the Indians, their views and 
aspirations. And it was right. The birth of the Indian 
National Congress was brought about with this object. 
The Viceroy of India at that time was expected to preside 
at the inauguration of the first session of the Congress 
at Bombay, but due to some more important cngapem«-< 
he could not do so and !iis place was taken ur 
Governor of the presidency of Bombay. 

For a few nc-xt years the British Raj all 
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pcrlmps directed) its ofTiciah and servants to keep in 
tonch vdth tire Congress. The intelligent leaders of 
pnblic opinion soon took the tvinds out of the sails of the 
British Raj, and they made Congress the forum from 
which demands of the vast mass of Indian humanity 
could he echoed and re-echoed. 

The British Raj began to feel uneasy in its shoes. 
When the hope of reclamation of the Congress was com- 
pletely shattered, the Government prohibited its servants 
to participate in and attend the meetings of the Congress. 
A few years after this, attitude of the Government grew 
definitely hostile to the. Congress, which was growing 
more and more popular, powerful and clamorous for the 
lights of Indians. 

King George V, ns Prince of Wales, made a tour of 
India in the winter of I90a-0G and returned to his 
countrv in the spring of 190G. Lord Morley, the then 
Secretary of State for India, wrr>te a letter to Lord Minto, 
the then N'ieeroy of India ; — 

“Yesterday I had a long conversation with the 
Prince of Wales in which he gave me an immensely 
interesting .’lecount of his impressions in India. 
His key word is that we should get on better if our 
admimsirators shmved wider sympathy He 
talked oi the National Camgress rapirliy becoming a 
Cre.it power. My own impres\jon, formed long ago 
and confirmed since 1 cameio this ofTice, is that it 



“counterpoise” to cosrress aims 3 

will mainly depend upon ourselves whether the 
ConRress U a power for good or evil. There It ii 
whether we like it or not.*’* 

Tills letter is dated llth May, I90G To this Lord 
^finto replied on May 10th, 1906 : — 

“As to the Congress there is much that is 

absolutely disloyal In the movement and that there 
is danger for the future I Iiaxc no doubt, Vou see 
e.Mracis from the vernacular press the great bulk of 

the tone of it can only l>e termed dlsIoy.il I have 

been thinking a good deal lately of a pmiblt counter* 
poUt to Congrtu ainif. I think we may find a solution 
in the Council of I’nncesor in an elaboration of that 
idea, a Privy Council not only of native Rulers but 
of a few other big men to meet say once a year for 
a week or a fortnight at Delhi rt>r instance Sub. 
jerti for discussion and procedure would have to be 
very carefully thought out, hut ue ihoutd get different 
ideas Jfom those of the CongreiS, etnarialing from men 
already possessing great interest in the good 

Gos eminent of India I cannot say how much 

I am svith you as to *sympathv’ . .. But svith all 
one’s desire for sympathy one must not lose sight of 
hard facts. We are here a smalt Dntish Garrison, 
surrounded by millions composed of factors of an 
inflammability unknown to the Western world, 

1. •* Mcrity'i Ilfeoltfttions,” t'ol, //, Pp VO-Tt. 
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nn'^nitCfl to Wc'trrn form of government, and tve 
mu 5 t be physically stronfror go to the wall.”' 

In another letter dated Iftihjiinc 190G, Lord Moricy 
tvrote to Lord Minio : — 

“Every bodv warns ns that a netv spirit is grooving 
and spreading over India Lawrence.- Chirol,* 
Sydney Lmv,’ all sing the rantc song : ‘Yon cannot 
go on governing in the same spirit ; you have, got 
to deal with the Congress party and Congress 
principles whatever you may think of them. Be 
sure that before long Mmlims trill ilrrotr in (heir lot with 
the Congeestmen ngninst jotif' and so on .and so forth. 
1 do not know how true, this may or may not be."^ 
Replving to this letter Lord Minto wrote on 27th June 
I90ri, that he was fully alive to the “danger" and re- 
cognised Congress as a power with which he had to deal 
.and ssith whose lenders he h.ad to reckon. 

With these letters ns the background we proceed to 
see what happened on the Indian Stage. 

On l.st October, 1909. a Mohammadan deputation 
headed hy H. H. the Aga Khan w.as received in audience 
by H. F.. the k'ieeroy, Lord Minto, and the Deputation 
3 . “Jjuhi Minin'i /’/>. 

?. .Sir U'ditiT /,«i-frrifr, i’rhntr SemSnrsj (n Ciirzon 

f fiVfTr,r;r,/ Judin m t.s.'is./c.-];;,. 

7 .'iir I'nlfTillnf niirn!,frrtt-<}f ndeiil. "T/.r T/rri'j," I/nidm 
i. .Sir Stfltnei/ Io:r, rprcinl {ortctimniWnt, dtxrint’ t/.r /.’.mat 
Vitii 

S. ‘'l-ndtj .tffnin'i /Jmn/.*’ J*. SO. 
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presented an address to theeflcci that “the AJohammadan 
community should be represented as a community and 
the position of the Moharomadanj be estimated not 
merely on their numerical strength but in respect to 
the political importance of the community and sercices it 
rendered to the Empire." 

Lord Minto’s reply looked like the image of the 
Deputation's address, mthout even the svell-knoivn 
lateral inversion. Secretaries of State down to Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lrord Zetland and Air. Amcry have been only 
playing the gramophone record of Lord Mmto’s reply, 
whenever they opened their lips on the communal 
question of India. 

Lord Minto said to this Deputation 

^‘Tlie pith of your address as I understand it, is a 
claim that under any sysicm of represenuuon, 
svhethcr it afTecis a municipality or a district board 
or Icgiilativc council, in which it is proposed to 
introduce or increase an electoral orgaiiisjtiun, the 
Moliammadan community should be represented 
as a community. Vou point out that in many cases, 
cicctor.il bodies as now constituted cannot be c.\. 
pected to return a Moliammadan candidate and 
that if by chance that did so, it could only be at 
the sacrifice of such a candidate's views to those of 
a majority opposed to his communiiy, whom he 
* t%'ouId, in no way, represent and )oujajtl/ claim 
' that jour position should be estimated not only on 
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your numerical strength but in respect to the politi- 
cal importance of your community, and ihr icrvka 
ti has Tcndmd la (he Empire, I am entirely in accord 
with you. Please do not misunderstand me. 1 make 
no attempt to indicate by what means rcprc.^cntat- 
iun of communities can be obtained, but I am as 
firmly convinced as I believe you to be, that 
electoral representation in India would be doomed 
to mischievous failure, which aimed at granting a 
personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs 
and iradiiioiis of the communities composing the 
population of this Continent. The gre.rt mass o! 
the people of India have no ktiowledgc of the re- 
presentative institutions. In the meantime 1 can 
only say that the Moliammadan community may 
rest assured, that their political rigiits and interests 
as a community will be safeguarded by any adminis- 
trative reorganisation with wliich I am concerned.” 

^Vbat was the nature and origin of this Mohammadan 
deputation and what was behind it ? On this day, i.e. 
1st October, 190!}, the following occurs in the diary of 
H. E. Lady Minlo “A very cimifut day, an epoch m Jndtan 
Hisloiy.” 

Ihat evening the \ iccroy received the following 
letter from an ollicial whose name and identity arc not 
disclosed : — 

"J must send your E.tceUcncy a line to say that a v'ery 
big thing h.as happened today, a work of statesman- 
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ship that wiJI afTect India and Indian hlitory for 
many a Jong year. It is nothing less than the 
pulling back of 62 millions of people from joining the 
ranks of the seditious opposition." 

That is not enough about this Deputation affair. I^t 
us set the seal on it by a significant reproduction from 
Lady Minto’s Diar>', dated October i, J906 (i.r. only 
two days later). Writing on the death of a great friend 
sand Muslim leader she writes i “ Wr ft u>aj H'ho engineered 
the rectnl Mohammadan DtputaUonP* The Viord “engineered” 

• is interesting and meaningful. 

Soon after, the .Muslim League was formed at 
Aligarh on 30ch December J90(i. One of the cliief aims of 
the Muslim League in its first constitution was '‘Loyalty 
to the Uritish Gosernmeni.” 

Mr. Ramsay .Macdonald, the late Prime Minuter of 
England, in his book entitled The Awakening tn India 
svrotc that the immediate political successes that the 
Muslim League achieved in the matter of communal 
electorates and communal reservation of scfMCcs confirm* 
cd the doubts that the Muslim leaders were ituiigated by 
the Anglo-Indian officials who were pulling wires from 
Simla and Whitehall. TIicsc officers sowed the seed of 
hatred and discord between the Hindus and Muslims by 
attempting to unduly fnv'our one at the cost of tlic other. 

From this time onward the Govcrninent began a 
policy of Muslim appeasement and pushed the Hindus 
to a great disadvantage. For instance, the Muslims were 
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given representation tnucli above their numerical ratio. 
'I heir h.mchisc u-as kept wider than that of the Hindus. 
A Mii>litn bccaine cnfr.inchised if he paid Rs, 750 as land 
revenue, but a Hindu had to pay Rs. 5,000 to get the 
s.itnc fi^ht. A Muslim had to p.ay Rs. 188 while a 
Hindu had to pay Rs. 1,250 as incomc-t.ax for getting the 
power to vote ! Rvery Mohammadan State pensioner 
and honorarv magistrate had a vote by virtue of his 
status, but these qualifications were not enough for .a 
Hindu to be enfranchised. The Mohammadan demands 
of the “engineered" Deputation of 1st October 1906 
were practically accepted. The mischief was complete. 
A “countcrfjoisc to Congress aims" was created, and 
“.sixty-two millions of people were pulled back from 
joining the ranks of seditious opposition.” 

Rut perhaps the whole thing had been overdone. 
After an interview “with the sons of the crescent” as he 
c.alled them, the Secretary of State, Lord Moricy, wrote 
to the Viceroy of India, Lord Minto, on January' 28, 
1909 

“How could I s.uisfy them by a stiaight declaration 
of my bat ? IJ'e ha:’; h takt can lhat in picking up 
the Alussnlmans we do not drop our Hindu parcels and 
this makes it irnposiibU la blurt out the full length to 
whhh ;rf are or may rcaly to go in the Mu, Urn 
diredim."' 

We find ;i more brutal and frank cynicism in liic 
letter dated 28th February IDlIJ from the Secretary of 
St.ate to the Viceroy of India : - 
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tion It may be so. On the other hand, G. predicts 
that departure from the line we have agreed upon 
in our despatch would provoke at least as much 
reproach and dissatisfaction among the Hindus. 
We .sliall therefore have a .stubborn talk in the 
Council, to which I shall Jiot contribute more than 
two or tltrcc stubborn sentences. I am the least in 
the world of a Cromwellian, but I am beginning to 
understand, in a w;iy never understood before, how 
impatience at the delays and cavilling and mistak- 
ing of very small points for big ones at last drove 
Oliver to send his councillors packing.'" 

In another letter dated 28th August 1909, Lord 
Morlcy wrote to the Viceroy : "Morrison tells me that 
a Mohamtnadan is coming over here on purpose to see 
me and will appear on Monday nc.vt. Whatever happens 
/ sure tkai it was hi^h time to />ul vur foot 

down and to let them know that Ike process of kagglin" has gone 
on long enough, come what may. I am only sorry we could not do 
it earlier."' 

On December t>, 1909, the Secretary' of State wrote 
til Lord Minto ; 

"I won’t follow you again into our .Mohammadan 
dispute. Only I respectfully remind you once more 
that it was your early speech about their extra claims that 
first started the df. hare. I am convinced iny decision 
was best," 

!. "Mitrlei/t, lleectlection<<" I'of, //. St 'i. 

’'Mistleyt nnoUectiont" Vo!, II, I’.JII. 



